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TENTATIVE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE 

AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY ON THE 

TEACHING OF SOCIOLOGY IN THE GRADE 

AND HIGH SCHOOLS OF AMERICA 1 



At the 1918 meeting of the American Sociological Society, a 
committee was appointed to ascertain the present status of the 
teaching of sociology in the grade and high schools of America 
and to make recommendations for the extension of such teaching. 
That committee consisted of the following sociologists: A. J. Todd 
of the University of Minnesota, C. A. Ellwood of the University of 
Missouri, Ross L. Finney of the University of Minnesota, Cecil C. 
North of Ohio State University, John Phelan of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, Walter R. Smith of the University of Kansas, 
and E. S. Bogardus of the University of Southern California. The 
following is the tentative report of the committee presented at 
the 1919 meeting of the society. In order to make this report 
available for educators as well as sociologists, it is hereby offered 
through the columns of the School Review. 

I. THE AIM OF SOCIAL SCIENCE TEACHING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

This committee has grown out of a rapidly growing recognition 
in recent years on the part of sociologists of the social function of 
distributive scholarship. Nothing is more obvious than that public 
opinion in the long run controls the policies of democracy. It fol- 
lows that a confusion of ignorant "isms" in the public mind is poor 
protection against the danger of a clash between rabid radicalism 
and extreme conservatism. If the present social crisis is to be 
successfully negotiated, there must be built up a substantial body 
of sound, scientific public opinion relative to the social problems 
that confront us. 

Among the determinants of public opinion the schools are of 
course the most conspicuous. Hence there has recently developed 
a much fuller recognition of the civic function of education on the 
part of education leaders. The popular concept of the aim of educa- 

1 Presented by Ross L. Finney, chairman, at the meeting of the American Sociological Society in 
December, 1919. 
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tion, particularly of secondary education, is beginning to be modi- 
fied. The disciplinary ghost is fading, schooling as a badge of 
aristocratic exclusiveness is falling into disuse, and it is beginning 
to be discerned that the American high school has been raised up 
during the last half century in order that it might train a citizenry 
for adjustment to a complex and problematical social environment. 
Special teaching of social science is coming to be recognized as 
necessary to this end. This is a movement to which sociologists and 
economists may well lend their active, organized support. 

II. THE PRESENT STATUS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE TEACHING IN THE 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

This change in the concept of aims is reflected in the rapidly 
changing status of social science in the curricula. The movement 
to give it a much larger place is developing quite surprising pro- 
portions. 

Several studies have been made of the present teaching practice. 
Theron Freese, A.M., a graduate student in economics and sociology 
at the University of Southern California, in 1917 made a study of 
the teaching of sociology in high schools. He summarizes his find- 
ings as follows: 

Not only are history, civics, and economics being taught with emphasis upon 
their social aspect, but many secondary schools have introduced courses in elemen- 
tary sociology or social problems. Though most of these new courses are found in 
the Central and Western states, many educators in the Eastern and Southern 
states are heartily in sympathy with the movement. High-school sociology is 
still largely in the experimental stage, but the favorable results already obtained 
convince the writer that, unless superficial, ill-advised teaching throws the 
movement into disrepute, within a few years social problems courses will be 
common. 

Professor H. H. Moore has made a more recent investigation 
under the auspices of the United States Bureau of Education. 
He sent out questionnaires to 5,054 high schools, that is, to about 
one-third of the high schools of the country selected at random. 
He reports as follows: 

Seventy per cent of these 5,054 schools offer courses in current events. 
All but 220 schools (4 per cent) teach one or more of the social studies, i.e., 
civics, economics, sociology, social ethics, and similar subjects. The number of 
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schools teaching civics is 4,799 (95 per cent of the total replying). Of this number, 
however, a small majority, 2,404, appear to be teaching the old type of civics 
which deals primarily with the machinery of governments with little or no refer- 
ence to the economic and social problems for the solution of which the machinery 
exists, but it is believed that these are rapidly giving place to texts of the new type. 

Of the total replying, 1,824 (36 per cent) teach economics. 

What is especially encouraging is that 431 schools report courses in sociology. 
It is very doubtful, however, whether the subject-matter taught would justify the 
use of the title "sociology." Only 136 report recognized texts. But to know that 
as many as 136 schools out of 5,054 are actually engaged in teaching sociology 
indicates a rapid development of the subject during the last ten years. 

The replies show that civics is required in the year for which it is offered by 
1,110 out of 1,478 schools. 

Economics and sociology are required in only about one-third of the schools 
in which they are offered, economics in 697 out of 1,769 schools and sociology in 
136 out of 431 high schools. 

Your committee sent out letters of inquiry to practically all the 
State Superintendents of Public Instruction. The general impres- 
sion to be gathered from the replies is about the same as that 
to be derived from the above reports, except that they reveal a 
keen, and in some cases an active, interest in the extension of these 
subjects in high schools. 

In elementary schools attempts are being made here and there 
to give civic instruction. The extent of, these attempts your com- 
mittee does not know. The work in this field at Indianapolis has 
been described by Arthur W. Dunn, special agent in civic education 
for the United States Bureau of Education, in Bulletin No. 17, 
1915. Elementary teachers are making the social approach to other 
subjects more than high-school teachers are. This is true in the case 
of geography, history, and especially hygiene. 

The growth in favor of the civic aim of secondary education is 
indirectly reflected in the tendency relative to college entrance 
requirements. The ideal toward which we are moving seems to be 
fifteen or sixteen units, only two of which, English, are specified, 
with very elastic acceptance of modern high-school subjects for the 
remaining thirteen, or fourteen units. A scientific study has recently 
reduced to charts the well-known fact that in general the farther 
west one goes the more nearly this ideal is approached. This ten- 
dency is to be approved, of course, because it liberates the high 
schools for the performance of their civic function. 
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III. SPECIAL AGENCIES ACTIVELY PROMOTING SOCIAL 
SCIENCE TEACHING 

Numerous agencies are actively advocating the extension of 
social science teaching. Your committee has a very interesting 
collection of letters from university professors of secondary educa- 
tion. Without exception they are vigorously promoting the civic 
and socializing aims of secondary education. They express sur- 
prisingly little dissent from the detailed program of studies presently 
to be set forth in this report. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of this whole movement is 
the number and prestige of the committees that are working con- 
currently upon the same problem. 

The National Education Association has a Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education, of which Clarence D. 
Kingsley is chairman. Of this commission there is a Sub- 
Committee on Social Studies, of which Thomas Jesse Jones is 
chairman, and on which the committee of the Sociological Society 
is now represented. This commission has issued several bulletins, 
the most important of which are United States Bureau of Education 
Bulletin No. 23, 1915 on "The Teaching of Community Civics," 
and Bulletin No. 28, 1916, on "Social Studies in Secondary Educa- 
tion." These bulletins are the chief sources of guidance for school 
administrators. However, correspondence reveals the fact that the 
leaders of this commission are developing a fuller appreciation of the 
possibilities of scientific sociology as a high-school subject than is 
revealed in these bulletins published several years ago. 

There is also a Committee on History and Education for Citizen- 
ship in the Schools, a joint committee of the American Historical 
Association and the National Board of Historic Service in co- 
operation with the Commission on a National Program for Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association. The personnel of this 
board is Joseph Schafer, Daniel C. Knowlton, William C. Bagley, 
Frank S. Bogardus, Julian A. C. Chandler, Guy Stanton Ford, 
Samuel B. Harding, and Andrew C. McLaughlin. The prestige of 
this committee consists partly in the fact that it was a committee 
of the American Historical Association which formulated the pro- 
gram of history and social studies that the public schools have been 
using for the past fifteen or twenty years. The Historical Outlook 
for November, 1919, contains an article by Professor Joseph 
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Schafer, chairman of this committee, in which their program of 
social studies is tentatively set forth. 

The National Committee for Teaching Citizenship is a self- 
constituted committee of which Thomas H. Balliet is chairman, 
Daniel C. Knowlton, vice-chairman, and Harry H. Moore, secretary. 
The executive board contains a number of well-known names such 
as Roscoe L. Ashley, Charles A. Beard, Henry R. Burch, Edwarxl 
O. Sisson, E. T. Towne, James H. Tufts, and others. The commit- 
tee is "frankly a propaganda committee," and is "organized to 
encourage the education of the boys and girls of the United States 
concerning the origin and development of liberty, co-operation, and 
democracy; the economic, political, and social problems confronting 
democracy today; the responsibility of citizens in a democracy and 
the ends and value of living." The Committee on the Teaching of 
Citizenship enjoys the co-operation of the Commission of the Bureau 
of Education. 

There is also a Committee of the National Association of Secon- 
dary School Principals, of which Professor Charles H. Judd is 
secretary. He writes: "I think we shall urge some social studies in 
every year of the junior and senior high school. We shall also go 
into some detail with regard to the material that can be used for 
such courses." 

One of the most encouraging features of the work of these 
various committees is their manifest desire to co-operate. The 
desirability of working out some proposed program of social studies 
which all can unite in promoting is, of course, obvious. 

IV. PROPOSED PROGRAM OF SOCIAL STUDIES 

After a careful study of the published recommendations of 
the committees just mentioned and a diligent assembling of expert 
educational opinion, your committee recommends the following 
program of social studies. 

Grades I to VI: One full round of elementary general and 
American history, with emphasis on the economic and social sides. 
This corresponds to the tentative recommendations of the Schafer 
committee, except that they would confine it to American history. 
We think the expansion of elementary history twenty years ago to 
include general history was a great gain because such general 
history inculcates the point of view of social evolution, and a 
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cosmopolitan concept of international relations. These are more 
necessary now than ever. 

Grades VII, VIII, and IX: Geography with special emphasis 
on the social side; American history and government, with some 
attention to the European background, and emphasis on the 
economic and social side; and elementary social science or "com- 
munity civics." This we understand to be in substantial accord 
with the recommendations of the Schafer committee and the Dunn 
report for the N. E. A. Commission. 

The course in elementary social science (commonly called com- 
munity civics) should be given in the ninth grade under the six- 
three-three plan, but under the eight-four plan it should, for obvious 
reasons, be divided between the eighth and ninth grades, the other 
half-year in each case being devoted to American history. In 
content, this course should be a descriptive and evaluating account 
of the co-operative activities of the social life, not merely local but 
also general. Individual interdependence should be thoroughly 
developed as a concept and motivated as an ideal. 

Grades X, XI, and XII. For this cycle the N. E. A. Commission 
recommends : 

X. European history 
XI. American history 
XII. Problems of democracy, social, economic, and political 

The Schafer committee recommends: 
X. Modern world history 
FXI. American history from the beginning of the national 

period 
XII. Social science 
It will be seen that these two programs are in substantial agree- 
ment, and we approve them with the following recommendations: 

The tenth-grade history course should consist of an outline sur- 
vey of social evolution. It should include an account of prehistoric 
primitive life, after the manner of Breasted's Ancient History. 
It should emphasize the economic and social sides, trace the develop- 
ment of fundamental ideals and institutions, and reveal the solidar- 
ity of modern nations. 

The eleventh-grade history course should emphasize the social 
and economic aspects of American life, should devote much less 
time than is customary to colonial history, and very much more 
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than is customary to the period since the Civil War. Incidentally 
it should familiarize the student with the machinery of our govern- 
ment. 

The twelfth-grade course should be general social science, 
devoted chiefly to sociology and economics. Sociology should 
precede economics. There should be a definite aim to teach the 
principles of these sciences in so far as high-school Seniors are capable 
of understanding them. The approach, however, should be through 
concrete facts and problems, particularly through social groups 
with which the pupils are most familiar, such as the neighborhood, 
the local community, the play gang of adolescents, and the family. 
With respect to those phases of sociology and economics on which 
there is general agreement the method should be as definite as in 
the physical sciences. The mere forensic exchange of ignorant 
opinion is to be deprecated in favor of the acquisition of copious 
and accurate knowledge. The aim should be to develop self-reliant 
thinking, but on a basis of knowledge of, and respect for, exact 
science in the social field. 

V. SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSES IN DETAIL 

The increasing interest of secondary-school teachers in social 
science is calling forth numerous suggestions as to the detailed 
content of the courses for Grades IX and XII. The greatest need 
is for suitable textbooks. The most available high-school textbooks 
in sociology that have come to the attention of your committee are : 
American Social Problems by Burch and Patterson (Macmillan), 
Social Problems by Towne (Macmillan), and Sociology and Modern 
Social Problems by Ellwood (American Book Company). For the 
eighth or ninth grade there are very few textbooks available. 
Lessons in Community and National Life, Series B, by Judd and 
Marshall (Bureau of Education) is a symposium; Elementary Social 
Science by Leavitt and Brown (Macmillan) is too brief. Organised 
Self Government by Dawson (Holt) and The New Civics by Ashley 
(Macmillan) are sociological civics, but not sociology. The com- 
mittee knows of several other texts in process of preparation. 
Publishers are actively searching for manuscripts. It is to be hoped 
that numerous new texts will shortly appear, written by authors 
who know not only sociology and economics, but also the psychology 
and technique of high-school instruction. The struggle for existence 
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among such texts will undoubtedly eventuate in the survival of the 
best. Results can probably be secured in no other way. 

VI. OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 

Your committee offers the following additional recommendations : 

1. Most of the other subjects of the high-school curriculum 
should be definitely correlated with social science. Elementary 
teachers are in advance of secondary teachers in this respect. To 
illustrate in the case of literature: the customary approach is 
historical and the traditional appraisals of literary value are dog- 
matically enforced. This is unpsychological, with the result that 
children's interest in literature is often killed instead of stimulated, 
and the social origin and function of literature is usually undiscerned. 
There is much good literature dealing with contemporary social 
phenomena and problems. Such literature appeals to the instinc- 
tive interests of most pupils. Such literature constitutes the psy- 
chological approach to the classics ; the social value of such a study 
of literature would be immense. The same principle could readily 
be illustrated in the case of other subjects. 

2. The Froebellian principle of social participation should be 
applied to discipline, organization, and pedagogical method in high 
schools, as Froebel himself applied it to the kindergarten, and as 
Dewey and his followers are applying it in the lower grades. The 
failure to apply this method partly explains the failure of high 
schools to interest and hold adolescents. Only by organized social 
participation can ideals and habits be socialized. 

3. Appreciation (in the technical sense of that term as used in 
pedagogy) is an essential aim of social science teaching. An expert 
in secondary education admits that he does not know what is 
intended to be meant by social religion. No other confession could 
more shamefully uncover the nakedness of moral education in 
American schools. Social goals must be idealized until they appear 
as a kingdom of God ; social responsibility must be motivated till it 
becomes the equivalent of a religious duty. 

4. Sociology should be insisted upon as an essential part of the 
training of all teachers. It should be required on a par with psy- 
chology as a condition of certification. It should be a required 
subject in all colleges of education, normal schools, and teacher- 
training courses in high schools. A body of teachers who them- 
selves lack the social point of view can hardly be relied upon to 
carry out successfully the reforms urged in this report. 



